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(■CONTUnJED FUOjr PAGE 47.) 

Notre Dame has all the advantages to he had 
from Eeligions Orders; and to maintain those ad- 
vantages, the greatest care is taken of the Novi- 
tiates, — in which the raw material, coming from 
out the world, is moulded, and men of various na- 
tions, characters and degrees, are formed to tlie 
religious state, are taught that the great aim of 
man upon earth is to save his own soul by helping 
others to save theirs, and thus doing all in his 
power to serve God. 

But though the advantages resulting from Re- 
ligious Oriiers are great, though the life of abne- 
gation Religious must lead is the best when vieivcd 
from the stand-point of faith, it is easily perceived 
that to the natural man, to one who seeks his own 
ease, his own ways, it is not a life extremely at- 
tractive. A holy Doctor of the Church, comment- 
ing on the tc.xts of the New Teuament in which 
our Blessed Redeemer says that His followers 
must renounce not only the goods of the world 
and its pleasures, but also themsdm, makes the 
remark that shows he knew the human heart very 
well, and that the men of his day were pretty 
much like the Americans of the present. St. Gre- 
gory, we think it is, remarks that it is compara- 
tively an easy task to give up the goods of the 
world — Pagan philosophers, enlightened only by 
reason, have had the good sense to see that it was 
not worthy the heart of man to devote his whole 
time to the acquisition of wealth, — and still less 
worthy to give himself up to iileasure ; and meu 
generally can understand and applaud those who, 
for a good motive, disdain riches and ple.isures. 
But, St. Gregory adds, it is really a difficult thing 
for a man to give up himself; it is one of the 
roughest roads to travel a man can find, to place 
himself voluntarily under the will of another man. 

Now these difficult things are required of Reli- 
gious. Here in the United States, where the “ al- 
mighty dollar” was the acknowledged divinity 
until greenbacks made gold and silver hide their 
diminished quantity, and where now' the 5-20s, 
the 7 30s, and other bonds, keep men in the 
same bondage that the real gold did, and where 
greenbacks and the “stamps,” with their pretty 
pictures and portraits of great men, seem to please 
as much as did the eagle and goddess of liberty 
when seen graven on silver quarters, — it is no 
easy matter for a young man to give up his chance 
of making a fortune, of being, a Merchant Prince 
or a Railroad King. Nor is it an easy matter in 
this world of movement, of ambition and wire- 
pulling, where divorce is one of the great institu- 
tions of the country, and Salt Lake the last ex- 
pression of the advanced men of this progressive 
age, to give up all hope of becoming President 
of the United States, Governor, or Consul to the 
Peejee Islands, and to renounce the sensation of 
the divorce court, not to meution other pleasures, 

♦From "■The Stiver Jubilee.” compiled and published by j 
Joseph A. Lyons, A. M. 


which, if not held in such universal public esteem, 
are none the less prevalent and perhaps more at- 
tractive to a vast majority of young men, who, as 
a general thing, judge things as they seem and 
not as they are. Still, we agree with the saintly 
Doctor aforesaid, it is particularly hard in this 
land, where true liberty is not so much thought 
of as license, and where every man thinks him- 
self as good as any other man, and a “blamed 
sight” better, for a man to give up his will. 
Hence, we said that the building of the house of 
the Novitiate was the easiest part of the business 
that Father Soria undertook and carried through, 
as he did everything he put his hand to. The 
difficulty was to get subjects; to get young men 
iu this money-making, pleasure-seeking, cvery- 
man-for-himself w’orld, to make the vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. It need not be a 
subject of wonder that few present themselves — 
and that, of the few, fewer still persevere. 

But there is another side of the medal : there 
are always to be found men in this good-natured, 
motley world, who recognize they have a soul, 
that other men have souls, that there are souls to 
be saved, that there are aspirations of the human 
heart that cannot be satisfied by mere wealth and 
pleasures ; there are men who act from supernat- 
ural motives, who feel that God alone can satisfy 
the intense longings of the heart for happiness, 
and that this happiness is to be fully realized 
only by union with God in heaven, after serving 
Him faithfully on earth. 

And these men are found in all classes of so- 
ciety, the well educated, the talented, the illiter- 
ate, the ignorant, the wise and the foolish. 

It was to give an opportunity to all to realize 
these great aspirations of the soul, that Father 
Sorin opened two Novitiates, one for those des- 
tined for the priesthood, the other for lay brothers, 
whether devoted to teaching in colleges and- 
schools, or to manual labor and teaching trades 
to young boys. 

The Brothers’ Novitiate was first established on 
the Island, the dearest, pleasantest, most secluded 
spot of Notre Dame, In 1845, Father Granger 
opened the Novitiate on the Island, and remained 
until 1847, when he went to Indianapolis. After 
a brief sojourn in that city. Father Granger with 
his novices took possession of the house on the 
Island. At this time. Father Cointet, who had 
made his novitiate under Father Granger, w.as 
Master of Novices for the Priests, who, as yet, had 
no separate house, but who occupied separate 
apartments in the college building. In the course 
of time, about 1853-3, the number of applicants 
for the priesthood having greatly .increased, their 
novitiate was placed on the. Island, and the Bro- 
thers were removed to another building. The 
novices destined for the priesthood remained on 
the Island until 1853, in which year Father Gran- 
ger, with his own hand, cut down the thick un- 
derbrush on the spot where the St. Aloysios’ No- 
vitiate now stands. We could give many inter- 
esting details of these happy times, when poverty 
had to be observed nolens -colens, and when obe- 


dience was considered by the fervent novices 
much easier than to have their o^vn way, so at- 
tractive was it made by Father Granger, who re- 
mained Master of Novices until he was made Pre- 
fect of Religion at the College, and soon after 
Provincial. 

The Novice Brothers for many years had Father 
Letourncau to direct them in the way .they should 
go ; he was assisted, at times, byBro. Auguste, and 
at others, by Bro. 'Vincent, who, in the beginning, 
was Master of Novices himself, and who now, in 
his venerable old age, continues to be Director of 
the Novitiate in the new edifice now occupied by 
the Novice Brothers. May God grant him many 
years to edify the the young generation of Bro- 
thers, and to show them, by example, what a true 
Religious is. 

Speaking of Bro. Vincent, reminds ns that we 
should go back again to the year 1844, where we 
left the College building just up. We really for- 
get whether we put it under roof and put a stee- 
ple on it. It was under roof. Not one of yonr 
new-fangled French roofs, with slate and gravel 
and pitch and all the modem improvements, but 
a good old-fashioned peaked roof, with shingles 
on — oak shingles at that, which turned up and 
warped beautifully in thesun, and thus ventilated 
the attic. They bad no steam then ; there wasn’t 
even any talk about a railroad through South 
-Bend — and they used fiat-bands of iron forrails on 
the embryo Michigan Central Road, which, at that 
time had slowly made its way from Detroit as 
far as Marshall ; and which, besides occasionally 
throwing oflT the train into creeks and down em- 
bankments, used to poke “snakes” at the passen- 
gers, np through the cars. Ah ! those were jolly 
days to travel in ; any train then could beat a 
I trotting horse, not only in speed but in shaking 
you up. But I digress. They had no steam in the 
College then; butafter nearly freezing all the stu- 
dents and Pro lessors to death with hot-air furnaces 
through the first winter, and then well nigh mak- 
ing a big bonfire of the College towards spring, 
concentrating in one half hour the caloric that 
would have kept the building comfortable, if 
judiciously spread, through the winter days and 
nights, they fell back on stoves in which wood 
was burned. That mode of heating continued 
until 18G3, when the present efficient steam heat- 
ing apparatus was successfully intruduced. 

Bells have always been a favorite mode of malt- 
ing a noise at Notre Dame. In these primitive 
(Jays — we continually revert to the year 1844 — 
tlie reader must consider that we have our head- 
quarters in the College in that year, and that we 
have not commenced the regular march of our 
history down to the present time; the brief notice 
we occasionally make of the present time, may be 
likened to speedy excursions 'on a bicycle — we 
make only one track and that a narrow one. In 
these primitive days there was a fine-toned belL 
in the college steeple where it did service, especi- 
ally on two occasions, when it alarmed the neigh- 
borhood and woke up the sleeping community to 
extinguish the flames in which, without the bell. 
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the College would have been enveloped. AVhen 
tile church was built, 3Ir. Gregory Garapau con- 
structed a beautiful belfry on it, overthesanctunry, 
and put this bell in the belfry. There it rang out 
as merry as any marriage bell, until one stormy 
day in 3Iarch, it may have been April — for the 
winds get very mucli mixed up in this region of 
country and are no respecters of months ; it has 
ail along, since the flood at least, been a matter of 
grievance that it is not known whence they come 
or whither they go; but here is added the further 
grievanee that it isn’t known when they are going 
to come. On this day of March, or April, the 
wind blew the belfry down, and the bell came 
along with it, and now rings in the belfry of the 
Convent of St. Mary’s. Talking of bells, we will 
exhaust the subject, as far as Notre Dame is con- 
cjrned, by briefly stating that the original bell, 
j'lst mentioned, was succeeded by a large one of 
2,400 pounds, which hung high up in the steeple, 
solitary and alone, m.akiug deliciously loud solos, 
until 1859, at which memorable epoch it was en- 
livened by the a-rival of the peal of twenty-three 
bells, which will play you any air you want, or at 
least any tune you will go to the trouble of put- 
ting on the cylinder. The big bell not liking, 
perhaps, the continual clatter of so many smaller 
ones, or else because it was knocked around too 
roughly, cracked in disgust, and was sold for bell 
metal. The legitimate successor of that bell — 
the third, consequently, of the family of bells — is 
the one which sounds forth from the tower in front 
of the church — a tower that has gained the admir- 
ation of the beholder, rather by its sturdy solidity 
than by its pretensions to architectural beauty. 
This bell, with the yoke, weighs over seven tons, 
and is larger than any other bell — whether church 
bell or any other kind of bell, in the United States. 
It was cast by the celebrated bell-founder, Mr. 
BollCe, of 3Ians, France. 

Returning again to 1844 we will now leisurely 
come down year by year to the present time. The 
farm was an object of peculiar interest to the com- 
munity of Notre Dame. Among the first build 
ings, the barn, which still stands, was put up, and 
eighty acres of laud was cleared the first year, and 
the approach to the College was rendered more 
picturesque than beautiful by the girdled trees that 
stood like big scare-crows in the fields.* 

The Manual Labor School, as well as the College, 
wascharteied in 1844. Ou account of the land 
being so encumbered with timber, and the small 
number of men, the College, Manual Labor School 
and shops were grouped together too closely. 

Brother Francis Xavier’s carpenter and joiner 
shop was the first established — Brother Benoit 
soon followed with his locksmith shop, and there 
in made some of the most wonderful locks and 
keys our youthful eyes ever rested upon ; then the 
shoe shop, tailor shop, and others followed in suc- 
cession, not all springing up at once, but by de- 
grees as their want was felt, or as men able to 
conduct them presented themselves. 

The inner life of the College is given in another 
section, but we cannot refrain from saying some- 
thing of it as it was at this time. 

(to be contikded.] 

♦ These were prailaally cat down, and when the stnmps decayed 
it was one of the sights of the neighborlicK)d to witness the gi- 
gantic iStump eradicator cleaning the fields If any one doubts 
cur verac’ty on the stump question, we point, for our triumpIuiDt 
Tindication, to those Tcnerable relics that ornament the fence 
comeri!, and make a contrast with the thriTing hedges along 
toh avenue in front of thi College 


The Hdrcard Advocate comes to us regularly, 
and we place it deservedly among our best visi- 
itors. It is well worthy of its name. However, 
we must be allowed to express our regret at seeing 
SD many of its columns occupied with advertise- 
ments. Are there no donations towards the sup- 
port of the Harvard Advocate* 


For the Notre Dame Scholastic.** 

A Hundred Years to Come. 


Who*ll press for gold this crowded street 
A hundred y< ars to come? 

IVho*!! tread yon church with willing feet 
A hundred years to come? 
pale, trembling Age, a fiery Yonth, 

And Child ood. with bis brow of truth; 
Of rich and poor, on land and sea, 

Where will the conotless miltious be 
A hundred years to come ? 

IL 

We all wltUiu our grav^ shall sleep 
A hundred years to come; 

No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred years to come: 

But other men our laud will till. 

And others theti our streets wilt fill. 

And others’ words will sing as gay, * 

And bright the sunshioens to*day, 

A hundred years to come! 


For the “Notre Dame Scholastic,** 

Christian Plays versus Puritan Van- 
dalism. 


After the religious and moral training during 
college and academy life, next to well qualified 
Professors or teachers, and suitable text-books, 
rank the recreations and amusements of the young. 
The less insignificant and frivolous the pastimes, 
the better ; first, bec-iuse a neutral position between 
right and wrong, good and bad, is so hard to sus 
tain ; and again, because the Christian youth should 
never for one moment lose sight of his supematu 
ral destiny. Not in school duties, not in business 
hours have the vile learned their vile habits, but 
in their momenta of leiaure: in time unincumbered 
by obligations to others, and claimed to belong 
atrictly to themaelvea. 

Brilliant on the Jirat page of that noblest code 
of human morals, the Catholic Gatechiam, we find 
this question : “ Who made you ?” The answer 
follows: “God made'me.” Then comes the ques- 
tion, “Why did He make you?” with the response, 
“ God made me that I might knoio Him, love Him, 
and aerve Him in thia world, and be happy with Him 
forever in the next." 

Why is it, let us now inquire, that we often find 
young persons wlio have studied in good Chris 
tian schools, and sometimes those even who from 
earliest infancy have been accustomed to serve in 
the sanctuary, and yet who miserably disappoint 
the high expectations cberisbed in their regard ? 
In nineteen instances out of twenty, we will ven- 
ture to assert that the cause may be traced to this: 
that Christians at church, at school, and at home, 
ouce outside of the immediate restraints they were 
there bound to respect, they have adopted and 
acted from anti Christian principles in their free 
hours, and have in those times, rendered them 
selves trebly criminal. 

Let us ask if it be even rational to go once a 
month to Confession, and to Holy Communion, 
and by this act openly to profess full and free 
acceptance of all that Christianity teaches, and yet 
to be habitually, or even occasionally, present at 
“ immodest plays and comedies?” But this case 
is by no means unfrequent, beoiuse unintelligent 
Christians will live two lives, — the worldly and 
the Christian, — one or the other of which must be 
false. Who can question the side upon which the 
pretension is placed ? 

In a parlor not twenty miles from the 3Ietropn- 
lis of the West, and not one year ago, in a circle 
composed of those who regard themselves as good 
Christians, an unmarried lady verging to the cold 
side of thirty years, suddenly remarked, “ The 
Church forbids round dances.” A player was al- 
ready at the piano, and in a moment the lady 
mentioned bad her position on the floor with a 


youth of twenty three years, an only brother of two 
young ladies, whom she invited, and they waltzed 
to her heart’s content The young man, who had 
taken holy vows, and who himself went regularly 
to church, blushed, but had not the courage to de- 
cline. He was a Christian at church, but a Pagan 
in the parlor. The elderly maiden we will not 
characterize, but she would be insulted if spoken 
of as false to her religion, and she was well ac- 
quainted with all that is required iu obedience to 
the Fourth and Sixth Commandments. 

This brings us back to the consideration of 
what should belong to collegiate entertainments. 

Pitiable indeed is the condition of that “ Intel- 
lectual Nursery” able to afford no more intel- 
lectual pastime than the play of a base-ball club, 
or the eating of an oyster supper, or even the 
playing of chess, though this far outstrips the 
other modes, ilusic is well, but its language is 
ton little understood to impart to it the power of 
supplying the want in question. Conversations? 
Oh, if young people only knew how to sustain 
intelligent conversations, then it would be a delight- 
ful step forward, but not the best ; for conversa- 
tions can seldom be general. Like a game of 
chess, few could be interested, fewer still able to 
engage in them, and their success would depend 
too much upon chance; and still we contend that 
the evil exerted over the minds of the young 
during school vacations and during recreations; 
the control which wickedness exercises over the 
natural heart, and which is asserted most forcibly 
by the indulgence of youth in questionable amuse- 
ments, could be wonderfully diminished by the 
adoption of high-toned university entertainments. 

The standard of Puritanism is met by orations, 
declamations — or rather recitations — and compo- 
sition-reading, interlarded with music. To adopt 
this style in Catholic schools would be as ab- 
surd as taking up “"Worcester’s History,” “ Mrs. 
Botte’s Literature,” or “Waylaud’s Sloral Sci- 
ence,” for text-booJes — a most ridiculous retrogres- 
sion; but tbe true course is indicated by men like 
Cardinal Wiseman, author of tbe “ Hidden Gem,” 
who wrote CnmsTiAK PLxvs/or Christian schools. 
In the Catholic schools of Europe we find our ex- 
ample, and scarcely are we qualified to presume 
upon reforming their example by adopting the Pu- 
ritanic example. 

Because vile and evil plays are enacted in cities 
is no good reason why proper plays should be dis- 
couraged in the Christian schools, any more than 
because bad sermons are preached by bad men 
that good sermons should never be preached by 
well-informed and pious men. It is quite the re- 
verse. There is an irrepressible love for the dra- 
matic in the human heart. To crush it out would 
be a task as easy as that of crushing out a love 
for musia Tes. In the Puritanic vandalism of 
earlier days, the destructive blow was aimed alike 
at both. 3Iusical instruments were criminal ma- 
chines contamicatiug to the atmosphere of a Pu- 
ritan house. Plays were ranked in the same cat- 
egory. The Puritan was consistent ; for if plays 
are to be discarded from school exhibitions, mu- 
sic would be at the same time outlawed and ban- 
ished, since eveiy objection against the one ob- 
tains against the other. It is not long since we 
heard an individual gravely make the following 
as-sertion ; “ that our country is running to ruin 
because our young ladies are giving so much time 
to musia There is no time for solid acquire- 
ments, because the piano, the harp and the guitar 
crowd grammar and arithmetic to the wall, whilst 
orthography and English composition are quite 
non essential^' 

There may be much truth in what this person 
said of the latter branch, but his attempt to un- 
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derrate music will find no response in any heart 
where the elevating power of harmony has once 
been felt. We may say the same of the drama. 

Those who have the knowledge of none but 
that vital and vitiating class of plays suited to 
the tastes of a corrupt public, may blindly fancy 
that there is something intrinsically evil in dra- 
matic composition; but such should pause and 
recall the fact that it is the intellectual and moral 
status of audiences which grades and decides 
the character of plays presented. It would be 
absurd to olfer the best parts of Shakspeare to a 
New York or Chicago audience. They would 
hiss the actors from the stage for their stupidity 
in sermonizing. All that is demanded is the sen- 
sual and sentimental parts. Now, we ask if a 
university should be measured by the same rule 
as a fast city? Emphatically no. A university 
is supposed to contain the best portion of our 
population: the young, true, fresh, pure spirits of 
the world ; the sons of the best families ; of fa- 
thers and mothers who appreciate education, and 
who mean to give to their children the superior 
advantages aiforded nowhere else. Plays for the 
above-described class of minds, without being 
strained or unnatural in style, should be not only 
dignified but strongly marked for their moral and 
religious worth, out on the low estimate placed 
upon the good sense of young men who take 
“Excelsior" for their motto! Unfortunate in- 
deed is it for them if they have a mind for noth- 
ing above farce. Pitiful, alas! t\\e value set upon 
their faith, if drama embodying mawkish liberal- 
ism and infidelity, of whatever age (whether that 
of Cato or of a later period), be their highest 
model! But this is not the case. Distrust of 
liberalism and its bitter consequences is taking 
firm hold of the hearts of our young men. The 
literature which has planted and nourished its 
shameless youth, they will honestly and indig- 
nantly trample under foot, and the countless 
noble themes afforded by Christian heroism will 
be brought out and wrought into noble plays. 

We have said that there is an irrepressible love 
for the dramatic in the human heart. To prove 
this we have only to watch any group of bright 
children when free to act themselves. Rob them 
of their pZays and you ruin their happiness. The 
ideal-man is reflected in the fancy of the hoy; and 
he plays that he is a merchant, a gentleman of 
leisure, a teacher, a soldier, an orator, or a priest, 
according to his admiration of any given char- 
acter. To elevate the ideal of manhood in the heart 
of the hoy must be the object of a truly noble pas- 
time, and in no way can tliis he so perfectly done 
as by identifying him with this ideal hy giving 
him the character to act.- Let us have heroes like 
the chevalier Bayard, “ W-thout fear and with- 
out repro.^ch”; like Louis IX of France, who 
won the homage of his savage jailors, who would 
constrain him to become their sultan. Bring for- 
ward men like Godfrey and Tancred, Columbus 
and Cardinal Ximinez, and fill young hearts with 
a love for their virtues, and the effect upon pub- 
lic morals would be most wonderful. Young per- 
sons must be improved by engaging their activity 
in some direction above — and in a manner supe- 
rior to — their animal inclinations. They must 
be taught to forget themselves in their love for 
what is more pure and nohle than themselves. This 
is the object of all true Christian culture. But 
let us sum up our case of Christian Plays versus 
Puritan Vandalism. 

There is an element intrinsically Christian and 
honorable in the drama, since we find that in 
Catholic ages it was not only countenanced and 
encouraged, but that men who are now raised 


upon the altars of the Church for the veneration 
of the faithful, did not regard themselves as con- 
descending to engage in them. The office of 
Tenebrm in Holy Week is but the drama of the 
Passion of our Divine Bedeemer, and in the en- 
tire range of art there is no exhibition, no ex- 
pression of the deep aspirations of the human 
soul so awe inspiring and sublime, yet so real ; so 
humbling to petty human pride, yet so mysteri- 
ously convincing of all that is promised to Faith, 
as this office when performed in the Vatican. 
No traveller through Europe, if possessed of mind 
and heart, of cultivation and scholarly taste, even 
though not blest with faith, would fail to be 
present at St. Peter’s daring the ceremonies of 
Holy Week. We who have never been abroad, 
but who have witnessed the same ceremonies in 
the dear church of the Sacred Heart at Notre 
Dame, would not for worlds be deprived of the 
precious influences which this great drama of 
the Passion, there performed, has imparted. 

The beautiful Office of the Blessed Virgin, re- 
cited in choir by many Religions Communities, is 
but the drama of Heaven enacted upon earth : 
praise, thanksgiving and supplication, presented 
in that exquisite “Order” which is “Heaven’s 
first law.”' The officient, the choristers, and each 
one engaged, has his particular part assigned. 
Each side rises and sits alternately. All asknowl- 
edge with profound homage the mention of the 
holy Name. At the “Sanetus, Sanetus, Sanctus," 
and at the “Oloria," the observer is impressed 
with the truth that every member of the choir 
feels himself uniting with the angelic choirs. 

What is the most complete opera compared to 
this Office when sung, chanted or recited with 
the true spirit? Simply nothing; and why? 
There is a significance to the former which en- 
obles the being, and which will last forever. 
The latter is but the expression of low and 
ephemeral passions, gross as the earth to which 
they belong. We see how noble the drama in 
reality, and how regarded in former times. Must 
the trifling spirit of infidelity destroy or debase 
its legitimate use? We believe not, for the prov- 
ince of Christmn education is to reform abuses, 
and not to succumb to them, as we should virtu- 
ally do shoidd we yield to puritanic whims, or 
fail to raise the standard of university entertain- 
ments. 


A Slight mistake. ^ 

Editors “ Notre Dame Scholastic 
Gentlemen — In No. 10 of the Scholastic I ob- 
served that my return to Notre Dame, after an ab- 
sence of six months on other duty, is kindly noticed. 
I certainly feel thankful for the attention paid to 
so insignificant a personage as myself, and to the 
still more insignificant eveuts of my going out and 
coming in. Yeti feel called upon, in justice to the 
salubrious climate, etc, of the pleasant city of 
South Bend, to state that “ declining health ” was 
not, so far at least as I am informed on the subject, 
the cause of my return to Notre Dame. On the con- 
trary, omnibus rite pensatis,! enjoyed very good 
health during my brief residence there, and am 
happy to be able to state, for the gratification of 
my friends, who otherwise might suppose that I 
am an invalid, that in my quiet retreat on the 
northern shore of Lake St. Joseph I continue to 
enjoy a very "comfortable” share of good health. 

Hoping that a like instance of the common fal- 
lacy familiarly known to logicians as the a non 
vera pro vera may not soon again appear in the 
“ Scholastic,” I am. 

Gentlemen, yours in good health, 

M. B. Brown, S. S. C. 


Jor the **Notre Dame SchcUstic.** 

Shadows. 

Br Coz. 

r 

Back oVr the ocean 
1 track yoatn’d flowing path ag^ ; 

With meteor motion, 

It*8 sunlight glancing 
On waters dancing. 

Thro* meadows green and wooded plain. 
IL 

The songs of childhood. 

By stream wed^wild* wood. 

Like distaut music sounds on mine ear; 
An echoes cadence. 

Or joy's last radiance, 

*Tia strange they flit thro* lancy here! 

m. 

Oft* tune and semblance 
Bring back resemblance 
Of voices, features, known years before; 

A sweet reflection 
For recollection, 

Tho* but a shadow on life's sunny shore. 



[Correspondence of the Scholastic] 

GOOD WORDS FROM ABROAD! 

Letter From Very- Rer. E. $orin, Supe- 
rior General. 

Rome, Jan. 5, 1870. 
Mt de.arF.atherLemonnier: 

We received a few days since your two num- 
bers of the Scholastic for December. There are 
half a dozen of English-speaking priests here who 
read it, and really seem delighted with it. Of 
course I read it too ; and, without intending un- 
due praises, I am glad to find it v.ostly improved, 
and well worth the thirty centimes we have to 
pay for each number. I have no hesitation in 
saying now, that if it continne thus choice to the 
end of the year, it will be in no way unworthy 
of Notre Dame, and will prove an object of pride 
to all your friends. It has this time fully met my 
views ; I feel no ordinary interest in a scheme 
which I myself originated ; its success can n ever find 
me indifferent, and every effort to secure the same 
will always fill me with gratitude towards those 
who shall have contributed to it. If I judge by 
myself, I am satisfied that each parent or friend 
who takes it, runs over its contents with the most 
lively interest. 3Iore than anything I could im- 
agine, it not alone reminds me of the place, but 
makes me present with Professors and pupils at 
everything, gives me the insight of everything, 
with the result of everything. I imagine I read 
in the countenances of those on your Tables of 
Honor every week the legitimate joy and pride of 
young hearts commencing to tiiste the first grati- 
fications of noble exertions; and I hear, even 
from remote Rome, the beatings of a mother’s 
heart, uniting unspeakable enjoyment with the 
enjoyments of a promising boy ; and in the fa- 
ther’s breast I see the same feeling, the same hopes, 
whenever the list of honor exhibits the name of 
his own son among the ten or twelve best names 
of an Institution where no common merit can 
ever be conspicuous. That weekly roll of honor, 
with which I claim the merit of having endowed 
the University, I always look to before reading 
anything else ; and whenever I have the pleasure 
to be acquainted with the parents of the successful 
competitors, my imagination at once conveys me 
to their fortunate parents to enjoy their gratifica- 
tion with them and their friends. Age has made 
in me many changes ; on this point I grow more 
tender as I advance in years. I often think that 
God has made me to live with youths, for He has 
given me a heart to feel their joys and their sor- 
rows asthey themselves do. Hence my unfeigned 
interest in your ScHOLAsria 
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Will you please tell my dear little Jlinims that 
I miss them immensely. Yesterday, while return- 
ing from the Vatican, I met in the street two 
charming little fellows five or six years old, and 
dressed in a captain’s uniform. They reminded 
me so vividly of my dear little fellows at home, 
that ever since I could not, if I tried, think but of 
my little Minims at Jfotre Dame. 

I am happy to see the praises bestowed by the 
press on the generous efibrts of our excellent and 
devoted Pro£ Lyons, in getting up his work on 
the Jubilee of Votre Dame. If the book pass 
to a second edition, as he seems determined to 
make it, please secure me ten copies of it which 
I may distribute on my return among my own 
, friends. 

Ton will please say to our dear Rev. Father 
Carrier that I have his supplique for precious 
marbles, and that I shall undoubtedly enrich the 
Museum with some fine specimens before long. 

Already two splendid medals, commemorative 
of the General Council, have been struck, by order 
of the Pope; of course I will bring some in 
premiums for next June. 

Tour devoted in J. 31. J., 

E. SORIN. 

[Although feeling extremely honored by the 
compliment of Very Rev. E. Sorin, we can only 
accept the small share which belongs to ns, and 
revert the larger part to “ Castor " and “Pol- 
lux,” whose contributions have been invaluable in 
the improvement of the ScnoLAsric, and also to 
the many excellent contributors whose articles 
have graced our columns from time to time. 

A. L.} 


DccUac and Downfall of tlic Roman 
People. 

AN ESSAY BY J. C. EISENjr.\N. 

Rome owed her superiority over the other na- 
tions of the world chiefly to the character of tlie 
people. From the degeneracy of that character 
may be dated the decline of the Roman people. 
Ever since the time of Romulu.s, the principal oc- 
cupations of the Romans were carrying on war 
and tilling the gi-ound. In early times, they were 
actuatedentirely by patriotisminthestrictestsense 
of that now most abused word, and carried out 
theirideas of justice with inexorable impartiality. 
Take for e.xample the unyielding sternness with 
which Brutus sentenced his own two .sons to death 
after they had been convicted of a conspiracy 
against their country. 

The Romans were a free, a bold, and a hardy race, 
and could flourish only in a free soil. Their diet 
consisted of milk and vegetables, and they rarely 
indulged in meat, while, for long ages, the use of 
wine was altogether unknown. But in the course 
of time a great -and ruinous change came over this 
people. In their continual wars the tillage of 
the fields was forgotten ; Rome could no longer 
support her inhabitants at home — means of suste- 
nance had to be obtained from foreign countries; 
the fine arts were neglected. They were now 
poorer than their forefathers, whose ambition ex 
tended only to the plains around Rome. 

"With slavery, luxury was introduced, and all 
its evil consequenees; and so degenerate and ef- 
feminate did they at length become, that when 
they had mastered the whole wtirld they were 
no longer able to master themselves. The num- 
ber of slaves was so great that the freeman was 
excluded from all labor. Where once little farms 
studded the country, couhl now be seen only 
boundless tracts of land, belonging to one propri- 
etor or imperious lord. Rome was no w in danger; 
and if some remedy were not applied soon, her 
down.'all wasinevitable. Theonlymeans by which 


anything could be efiected, was to give employ- 
ment to the great number of idlera The poor 
freeman — poor indeed, but free in name only, — 
must be taught that labor is not disgraceful, and 
that to be prosperous and happy he must return 
to the cultivation of the soil, and imitate the in- 
dustry and the frugality of his ancestors. 

Tiberius Gracchus formed this design ; but, as we 
shall presently see, he was unsuccessful in carrying 
it out. 

The lands in Italy were divided into two classes : 
private estates and public domains. The patri- 
cians had long since usurped the latter. To claim 
these back as public property was the design ol 
Gracchus, which having been communicated to 
the people, was received with great joy, and Grac- 
chus elected tribune. To show more clearly the 
condition.of the Romans, I thought it proper to 
introduce his speech when addressing the multi- 
tude, “ The wild beasts in your land have their 
dens; but the soldiers of Italy have only water 
and air. Tour commanders deceive you when they 
bid you fight for your hearths and your gods ; you 
have no hearths, you have no household gods. 
It is for the indolence and luxury of others that 
you shed your blood. Ton are called the lords of 
the world, and you do not possess a square foot of 
soil.” His time <'f oflfice expired before he conld 
carry out his contemplated project, and re-elec- 
tion was necessary. Gracchus had brought upon 
himself the hatred of the patricians, and they de- 
termined to defeat him at all hazards. They 
drove his few adherents to the capltoL Gracchus 
himself was slain by the senators, his body dragged 
through the streets of Rome, and finally thrown 
into the Tiber. But this act of cruelty was fol- 
lowed by most unhappy consequences. 

Rome was soon involved in civil war ; the slaves, 
sensible of their many wrongs, revolted ; tribunals 
were established before which each family of 
slaves might arraign its master and punish him 
for the many injuries they had suffered from him. 
The R )Uians, who liad hitherto contended only 
with freemen, were now to defend themselves 
against victorious slaves. Ifo less than four times 
were the Romans defeated. Freemen were made 
captives of their bondmen. 

The poor freemen also became conscious of 
their many wrongs ; the rich had robbed them of 
their lands ; the power to vote was all they had left. 
3Iurius however armed them; Roman had now 
to fight against Roman. It was only through the 
aid of slaves that the poor class was conquered. 
The introduction of slavery had already caused 
two revolutions. Omitting many iucideuts that 
occurred in the hi.story of Rome, we come to the 
time of Julius Cajsar. Democracy had disappeared. 
Aristocracy could only be prevented by a monar- 
chy. Cajsar well perceived that the condition of 
the Romans demanded a monarchy. 

When he arrived at power, he issued a decree 
that at least one third of the labor in Italy should 
be performed by free hands. But his assassina- 
tion took place about this time. The death of 
Ca:sar was the greatest misfortune that could have 
happened to Rome. Instead of restoring peace, 
it only brought new calamities upon Rome, and 
soon that once great Republic ceased to e.xist. 
After the death of Cajsar, Rome was in a most de- 
plorable condition. In a few years she was in- 
volved in no les than four civil wars. 

Finally, Octavius was made emperor, but not 
on account of his merits; his elevation was owing 
chiefly to the peculiar state of affairs in Rome. 
His reign was a time of universal peace. 

The time had come for our Saviour to take up 
His abode in this world. The world that had 
been involved in wars for centuries was now en- 
joying the sweet blessings of peace ; the arts and 
sciences flourished under the mild reign of Au- 


gustus. Now hopes may be entertained that the 
Roman Empire should stand for many years. She 
certainly would have existed for a long time, had 
all her emperors been like Augustus, But after 
his death she was year after year slowly approach- 
ing her dowfall. 

In the third century, it is thought that no less 
than fifty emperors reigned. The inhabitants of 
a country many hundred miles away were des- 
tined to crush the Roman power. Theodosius the 
Great divided the empire between his two sons. 
This act only hastened her downfall. Instead of 
uniting in one common cause to check the advance- 
ment of the barbarians, one party invited them 
into the land, that it might overcome the other. 
Now the barbarians had a firm hold on Rome and 
Italy; the fields were devastated, cities and vil- 
lages plundered, many buildings that had stood 
for centuries became the prey of flames. 

Thus fell that proud and powerful nation. And 
where she has stood, flourished, and fallen, Christ 
has planted His standard, which will not fall like 
that of the Romans after seven centuries, but will 
defy all storms till the end of time. 


Review in Studies. 

The usual division of a session or term, in an 
American college, is into two unequal parts, the 
first and larger part being used for studies in ad- 
vance; the other part for studies in review. There 
are certainly very grave objections to this plan of 
study. A mode of study which the student will 
discard as soon as he leaves college. A student 
goes over a subject or book in lessons of a certain 
length, and then turns back and goes over the 
same subject or book again in lessons of about 
three times the length first given. Does a pro- 
fessional man study in this way? He masters Ms 
subject as he goes along, by repeating the leading 
idea, by turning back and comparing, by having 
recourse to all the means he finds necessary for a 
complete mastery of the subject, and then he re- 
gards his work as done, needing for all time to 
come nothing more than a glance at a table of 
contents, or what is still betler, at his own notes. 

The plan of college study ought to be similar 
to that of the professional man. The student’s 
advance in a subject should be attended with so 
much repetition as ’ue goes on, that no further re- 
view should take place in the recitation room. 
This is precisely the point to be aimed at, to su- 
peivedc the necessity of the review period of 
study, as now carried on. On the present system, 
two classes of students are injured. Those who 
have fully mastered the subjects of study in ad- 
vance, do not need the long period of review. In 
a very short time, a day or two, such students can 
re-read and revise all they have gone over, and be 
ready for the final recitation, or examination. 
Another class of students, the indolent and the 
irregular, conld not cherish the hopeof being able, 
by extra study, to bring up their neglected studies, 
and thus tide over into the next session, only to 
repeat the same process of indolence in the first 
weeks, and of hard work in the last weeks, of the 
term. 

. The student should know that he will have no 
opportunity afforded by the system of study 
adopted, of reviewing any part of a neglected sub- 
ji ct; that every portion of his work in advance is 
a finally, and that his advance work will go on to 
the time when the test will be applied to ascer- 
tain bis proficiency during the session. 

It is an insult to the intellect of a student to 
say that a subject well studied and thoroughly 
mastered at the beginning of three montlis’ ses- 
sion, is not fully and completely at the command 
of that intellect at the close of that period. — Col- 
lege Courant. 
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TERMS; 
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Five months 1 00 
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Single copies 5 

The Notbb 1>.vus ScnoL\STiG can be obtained at the Sta> 
dents' office. 

Maxiniiliun E. Girac, Lli. 1>., Slus.Doc. 

K sense of gratitude calls us to speak once more 
of Professor Girac, who departed from us on Christ- 
mas eve, December 24th, 18G9. Nothing -now 
remains which we can do but pay our tribute to bis 
' memory, which will for many, many long years 
be dearily cherished by all who had the good 
fortune to know him. All at Notre Dame did 
know him. Very many received instruction at 
his hands; everyone saw him in the prominent 
position which he occupied, and not a few ex- 
perienced the amiability of his character. In his 
last illness he struggled against growing weak- 
ness, but his fr.ime, worn out by old age and a 
life of active employment, was cuinpellecl to suc- 
cumb. 

He went to his new home only after he had 
made his life a success. He developed his own 
mind with all that was useful and beautiful ; he 
greatly enriched, by his numerous contributions, 
the music of the Catholic service, and withal did 
not neglect his own heart, which he nourished 
with a steadfast faith and a practical Christian 
life. Though dead, he still lives in his works. 
The attentive listener to his compositions sees 
the inmost recesses of his heart — his feelings, sen- 
timents, thoughts. He sees his accuracy, his af 
fectiveness, his fire; in truth, the works arc but 
a tone-picture of the man. May we hope that 
now he enjoys the heavenly harmony of that Di- 
vine love wliieii, by his earthly harmony, it was 
his highest aim to increase. May he be remem- 
bered long and with much plejisure by those who 
had the oppirtunity to profit by his c.xample, and 
may his mem iry stimulate many of those whom 
he iust''ucted to emulate the exeoiplar in the same 
grateful field of action. Those who are ambitious 
to live after death in the hearts of their friends, 
must speml a long life of toil and activity to 
equal the memory of Dr. Girac. 

Dr. Girac was born in the south of France, 
was somewhat below the medium height, and pos- 
se.ssed a robust constitution which, by care he 
preserved to his advanced age. His attainments 
were wiirchy of his active mind. He was well 
acquainted with French. English, German, Ital- 
ian, Litin and Greek; French, Latin and Greek 
he was for many years engiiged in teaching. 
English he did not speak very plainly, owing to 
the usual difficulty f)reigners experience with 
some of our consonants, accents and ever vary- 
ing vowel sounds. He was, however, not only 
accurate in the employment of words of the 
proper signification, but even very choice. He 
wrote the English elegantly, as may be seen in 
his works. 

Dr. Girac performed on many musical instru- 
ments: piano, violin, clarionet, and ’cello. He 
w.is much more expert on the ’cello than on any 
other instrument, and devoted the most of his 
leisure time to pr.icticing on it. He gave lessons 
on the other instruments until within a few days 
of his death. As a performer on the ’cello, as a 
ch sir leader and a harmonist, he was well known 
to the musical public of most of our large cities. 
In musical literature Dr. Girac was well read, be- 


ing well acquainted with the biographies of all 
the eminent musicians and the histories of their 
works. He also spoke familiarly of the lives of 
the eminent artists of the post and present cen- 
turies, both vocal and instrumental. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Girac did 
not devote his whole and undivided attention to 
music until within the last twenty years of his 
life, although he graduated from the Paris Con- 
servatory of JIusic, under Auber, shortly after the 
death of Cherubini, under whom the most of his 
studies were prosecuted. For the memory of 
, Cherubini, whom he calls “ the greatest theorist, 
perhaps, that ever existed,” he always cherished 
the deepest feelings of respect and attachment. 

In 1852, 1853 and 1854 Dr. Girac was connected 
with the New York Musical World, and it was at 
that time that he was commissioned by the edi- 
tors to write an Appendix to “ Dr. Marx’s Musical 
Composition,” which has lately been translated 
into English, and was considered wanting in 
praccic.ll exercises and general development. He 
succeeded so well in his work that since then 
the treatise never appears without the Appendix, 
and the Appendix has passed into an independent 
edition. 

In character Dr. Girac diflfered from the ordi- 
nary, not in the sense of the usual difference 
which we expect to find in all characters, but he so 
far surpassed it as to make himself remarkable. 
The prominent feature in his character was posi- 
tiveness. If you spoke of a single note in his 
composition he would maintainUhat it should be 
so, it must be so. If you consulted him on a com- 
position of any of the masters in music, he would 
give his opinion, as formed, in such a manner and 
supported by such and such arguments, and it 
was useless to gainsay it; if he bad formed no 
opinion he would not venture one on the spur of 
the moment. "With regard to Mozart, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, "Wagner, eta, his ideas 
were irrevocably fixed — fixed from judgments, 
the rMult of a very reasonable and highly edu- 
cated mind and a life devoted solely to art from 
the pure love of art itself. When he took up a 
position, he held and stoutly contested it ; when 
he did not, he remained passive. When he en- 
gaged in anything, he put into it his whole soul, 
for he was gifted with the ability to concentrate 
his mind upon any subject, without which it 
would have been impossible for him to be a suc- 
cessful performer in his art — and with it in bis 
works of art he was capable of eliciting the ad- 
miration of all. 

Of his means he was very saving, but when an 
object of charity presented itself which was 
worthy of his atteution, he was always found to 
be most liberaL 

In Dr. Girac’s intercourse with society he was 
always found truly polite, and never in any in- 
stance did he depart from the dignity which al- 
ways characterized his deportment. His polite- 
ness no one could say was superficial or the re- 
sult of a designing mind. It came from a heart 
that was kind. His disposition was amiable, not 
only on account of his religious feeling, which was 
true, sincere, and well grounded, but from th'e 
continued contemplation of the beauties of his 
art. His gentle disposition shone out through 
every feature iu his countenance, and it was that 
which so mysteriously attached his younger pu- 
pils to him. Yet there was that in his counten- 
ance which showed the man of mind — ^the solid, 
thoughtful forehead, the bright penetrating eye, 
the firm and decisive lips— all that could show ex- 
ternally a fixed and straightforward honest char- 
acter. 

In the labor of his profession he was everinde- 
fatigable, taking but little exercise, and recre- 


ating his mind only by impromptu performanee 
on the ’cello. He was gifted with a refined taste 
for the restheticaL In his compositions, espec- 
ially in his Masses, the sense conveyed by the 
words is expresed by the music, as only a refined 
mind and a thorough master of his art conld ex- 
press them. A “ Cnieifixus ” is never a “ Gloria” 
a ” Miserere" a " Laudamus Te" or an "Agnus 
Dei" a "Hosanna." The greater portion of his 
compositions, especially his solos, duets, eta, are 
ini the pure Italian style, to which he was much 
attached. Some of his compositions for full or- 
chestra are very elaborate, artistically and effec- 
tively wrought up. To produce sudden and 
strange effects seemed to be a characteristic of his 
heavier compositions. Almost the last labor of 
his life Dr. Girac expended, on the completion of 
his new work on Harmony, which is stUl in man- 
uscript. It has been examined by the best critics 
in this country, and very highly praised. The 
following is what one of them remarks upon Dr. 
Girac and bis work : 

“ are also mindful of Dr. Glrac'a thorongh practical train- 
ing Doder the great Cherubini, the cleareat and most compre> 
bensiTe of modern theorists, and that his stjle of English al- 
thongh at times a little anidiomatxc, possesses a marked resem- 
blance to the dear and straightforward periods of Chembini. 
These two qualities are-~thorongh practical knowledge of bar- 
moDj and counterpoint, and of the works of the principal elder 
theorists, and the abilitjr to go in writing straight toward agiren 
mark, nnincnmberod with useless degression, and nnentaogled 
by imperfect analysU,— these two qualities, we say, are com- 
bined in Dr. Girac, in a degree po«essed by few other writers, 
either here or in Europe. 

** It was with great interest, therefore, t*»at we turned OTar the 
manuscript pages of bis new work on Harmony. TTe regard the 
plan as admirable, and have great hope that this Is the ‘coming 
book* in this deportment.** 

Of tlie musical compositions of Dr. Girac these 
following are the principal ones: Cantata, “The 
Happy Days of Old;” Cantata, “The Silver Jubi- 
lee,” commemorative of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, and performed on that occasion. Solemn 
Mass in B flat, four voices, by far the most artis- 
tic and elaborate of his Ma^es; Masses inC, four 
voices — the most popular Miiss he composed. 
Mass in G, two voices; Mass in G, for three So- 
prani ; Requiem Mass, four voices; Grand Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, four voices ; a series 
for the Catholic service called the “GIoria;”an- 
otherseries for the same purpose, entitled “Choice 
Selections,” from the masters, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, etc., with Latin words adapted ; also a 
series which appeared in the Avu M.vrlv ; “ Varia- 
tions on Popular Airs, for violoncello;” many ar- 
rangements for a full orchestra (some of them 
very elaborate) and a very large number of solos 
for soprano, alto, baritone, tenor, and bass, nearly 
all of the latter designed for the Catholic Church 
service. Of his compositions, by far the greater 
number remain unpublished, which, together 
with his property, falls by his will to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Keynaud, now residing in Paris. 

M. T. C. 

Obitijakt. — ^Died at Notre Dame, Ind., on Sat- 
urday Jan. 29th, at the early age of 18, after abrief 
but severe illness, and fortified by the last Sacra- 
ments of onr Holy Mother the Church, Master 
3IICIIAEI. Dailt, of Dayton. Ohio, who bad been, 
some years a pupil of the Manual Labor School, 
and who in various ways bad endeared himself 
to his fellow-apprentices, all of whom received 
and offered up Holy Commnnion on Sunday morn- 
ing by way of suffrage for their departed compan- 
ion and friend, and afterwards sorrowfully accom- 
panied his remains to their last resting-place. F or 
the last year this young man has earnestly striven 
to become a good practical Christian, and by the 
frequent reception of the Sacraments given an 
excellent example to his young companions, who 
will not easily forget the lesson taught by his 
early death. Slay he rest iu peace. 
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Arrival of Students. 


Richard Fahey, 
George "W. Reilly, 
Henry P. Kinkead, 
E. Hamilton, 

J. M. McCarthy, 
Arthur N. Linscott, 
Peter H. Finnegan, 
Firman Rozier, 

C. McCallister, 

P. Moran, 

J. O’SulliTan, 

A Randall, 

Frank C. Randall, 
W. C. Layfield, 
Edward Roach, 
Eugene Marshall, 
Charles DeGraSi 
George O. Rennie, 
Edwin D. Fisher, 
Casper B. Kuhn, 

L. Hoover, 

Samuel Hoover 
"William Conaty, 


Marion, Ohio. 

Galena, Illinois. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Flint, Michigan. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Prairie Creek, Iowa. 
St. Genevieve, Mo. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Peru, Illinois. 

Joliet, Illinois. 

Joliet, Iliinois. 

Joliet, Illinois. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Winona, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

C( ll 

U (C 

Lafayette, Indiana. 

«( U 

McConnells Grove, 111 


Table of Honor. 

Sekior Depabtjient. — ^Dec. 10. 

6. M. W ehh, T. Meehan, J. Finley, J. E. Garrity, 
J. M. Gearin, E. B. Gambee, N. Mitchell, J. Mor- 
rison, G. Holeman, W. Rooney. 

Dec. 17. 

L. B. Logan, H. Barlow, P. Ryan, J. Zahm , T. 
H. Grier, A. Riopelle, A Fox, C. ClarkeTTV. K 
Roy, P. FederspieL 

Jan. 14. 

R. McCarty, SL Welsh, S. Rowland, P. H Rhodes, 

B. Mathers, L. Wilson, T. Murphy, A. W. Arring- 
ton, J. IL Gearin, J. El Finley. 

Jan. 21. 

W. Roberts, T. Stratton, R. Finley, F. B. Shep- 
hard, T. Dillon, C. Clarke, 0. H. Bell, T. H. Grier, 
P. Federspiel, J. M. Dufify. 

JuKioR Depabtsient. — Dea 10. 

J. Kenrick, D. Nelson, J. McGuire, H. Hug, 
W. Ryan, L. McOsker, F. Karst, W. White, C. 
Hutchings, F. P. Dwyer, C. Vinson. 

Dec. 17. 

H. O’Neil, H. Ackhoflt, J. Nash, F. Witte, 3L 
Malancon, J. Rumely, C. Morgan, J. Glynn, K. L 
Espy, J. Cassella, J. Harris. 

Jan. 21. 

W. Fletcher, W. Wilstach, D. Egan, W. White, 

C. Vinson, C. Morgan, J. McGuire, W. Odendahl. 

Minim Department. — Jan. 29. 

C. Clark, C. Campeau, J. McDermott, L. Mc- 
. Keman, P. Dolamore and J. McCormack. 


The Examination. 

The Exercises of the Examination have been 
carried on very satisfactorily, and have given full 
evidence of the real learning and proficiency of the 
students. Tuesday, 25th, and Thursday, 27th, were 
allotted for the written examination in all the 
branches taught at the University. The peculiar- 
ity of the written examination is mainly in the 
interchanging of classes by the professors, no one 
being allowed to examine his own classes. As for 
the modus vperandi, ten questions are given by the 
presiding professor: and answered by the students 
to the best of their abilities. The percentage 
system of noting is used for the written as well 
as for the oral examination, 100 being the highest 
note. 

This year, in order to lessen the labors of the 
students and Faculty, it was thought proper to 
dispense with the wal examination of the English 


branches, as its object was sufficiently satisfied by 
the written examination. Therefore the Lan- 
guages and Scientific branches were alone made, 
with Book-keeping, special matters of the oral 
examination, which lasted during the 28th, 29th, 
and 31st ult. 

The result of the Examination has been made 
known to the parents in the Bulletins sent to 
them "at the close of the session. To the Faculty 
and the students they prove that close application 
never fails to reach its end, and that the best re- 
ward of the student lies in the contentment which 
the consciousness of having done his best gives 
him. A good student dreads not the trial of the 
examination ; be shirks it not, he would be loth 
to seek excuses whereby he might rid himself of 
it. During the session the good student feeds his 
mind with wholesome lore and at the same time 
nourishes his soul and fortifies it against incoming 
trials. He is ever ready to be called npon and 
answer for his acts. Manliness girds him; he 
will be the man of the future ; his course is begun 
rightly; no obstacle, no reverse will impede it. 
The light burden of college duties, the tedious 
routine of student life are judged by him as sal- 
utary restraints, as well as incentives, gradually 
forming or developing in his soul the germs of 
those noble qualities upon which he will after- 
wards draw generously in life. That we have 
many such students at Notre Dame, the examin- 
ation or rather the avhole session just elapsed 
proves clearly to our minds, and we are glad 
to pass here a public enlogium on those who 
have appeared conspicuous in the classes of 
the University during the past five months. As 
for those who have failed, through their own 
want of exertion — or have not been present for 
some cause orother — we will pass over their names 
in silence, hoping, however, that it will soon be 
our duty to speak of them in flattering terms. 

Review of the Session. — Reports and Men. 

TIOSS. 

Dogmatic Theology. — ^This class studied the 
treatises of Bt Ecclesia and de Trinitate. Rev. 
M. 3L Hallinan, D. D., Professor. 

Moral Philosophy. — All Dialectics, and Certi- 
tude as far as de Certitudine Inductionis. This 
class is one of the best at Notre Dame, and num- 
bers very solid logicians in its ranks. "We men- 
tion with pleasure the names of Messrs. A Ar- 
rington, IV. "Waldo, R. McCarty. 

First Latin. — J. A Lyons Professor. Read Ju- 
venal’s Xth Ode and Quintillian. Among others, 
Messrs. A. Arrington, AVm. Waldo, J. Garrity, R. 
McCarthy and D. Tighe deserve special mention 
for remarkable proficiency. The class will dis- 
continue. 

Second Latin. — J. A. Lyons. Professor. Fin- 
ished Bullion’s Grammar ; read “ Ars Poetica,"’ 
1st book of Livy, and Prosody ; 250 pages of 
Arnold’s Prose Composition. Among its best 
students we note Messrs. J Zahm and T. Johnson. 

Third Latin. — Will’ continue, under Mr. Jacob 
Lauth, S. S. C. Mr. J. Dickinson is promoted to 
2d Class. The best examinations were those of 
Messrs. J. Dickinson, J. E. Sbannahan and H. P. 
Morancy. 

'Fourth Latin. — A large class of promising 
students, under Mr. Jacob Lauth. Mr. D. Egan 
proved best at the examination. 

Fifth Latin. — ^Professor W. T. Johnson. It 
was reported the most proficient at the examina- 
tion. Among its members we note Messrs. J. 
Eiseuman, F. Kaiser, J. Walsh and C. Hutchings. 

Sixth Latin. — Professor F. X Derrick, S. S. C. 
It numbers many good students, among whom 
we find worthy of special mention Messrs. J. 
Gearin, M. Nolan, J. Walsh, F. Bodeman, E. B.‘ 
Walker, L. B. Logan, C. Walter. Mr. J. Gearin 
is promoted to Fifth Latin. 


Seventh Latin. — This class is taught by Prof. 
W. Ivers. The best notes at the examination of 
this class were awarded to Messrs. C. Goddard, C. 
Dodge, N. Mitchel, W. JIcFarland. This class 
has made good progress during the session. 

A new class of Latin, under Mr. John Lauth, 
has just begun, and is well attended. 

First Greek. — Will discontinue for one term. 
3Ir. 31. 3Iahony deserves special mention in this 
class. 

Second Greek. — ^Taught by 3Ir. John A. O’Con- 
nell. It numbers many solid students. Those 
whose examination notes were highest are 3Iessrs. 
W. Waldo, R. SlcCarthy and J. Garrity. 

Third Greek. — ^Taught by Prof. A J. Stace. 
3Iessrs. J. Zahm, D. Tighe and E. Gambee are 
worthy of special mention for good apj)lication 
and progress. 

Fourth Greek. — This class will discontinue for . 
one term. 3Ir. J. Dickinson is promoted to Third 
Greek. 

Fifth Greek. — ^Taught by Prof. M. Baasen. A 
large class of talented students, among whom we 
will specially notice those whose notes were best 
at the examination : 3Iessrs. A. W. Arrington, D. 
Egan, F. Dwyer, J. Nash, R. Staley and J. Shan- 
nahan. 

A new class has begun with Prof. W. T. John- 
son. 

Englisu Liter.vture. 

Prominent among the Classes taught at Notre 
Dame is that of English Literature, composed of 
students who have previously gone through one 
year’s course of Rhetoria Rev. Father Hallinan, 
Professor. Among the best students of the class 
we note — J. E. Sbannahan, John Zahm, Jacob 
Eisenman, J. E. Garrity, M. 3Iahony, J. R. Boyd, 
L. B. Logan, T. Johnson, H. P. Morancy and 

D. Tighe. 

First Rhetoric. — Taught by Prof Howard. A 
large class of intelligent young men. The best 
notes were deserved by 3Iessrs. E. B. Gambee, F. 
Kaiser, D. Egan, E. B. Walker, E. Fitzliarris, E. 
SIcFarland and J. Looby. 

First Grammar. — Taught by Prof. J. Lyons. 
The following students were promoted to Rhet- 
oric : Slessrs. W. K. Roy, H Goddard, J. A. Fox, 
P. Rhodes, L. Wilson, T. Lappin, D. Brown, J. 
Walsh, T. Dillon, J. Kane, F. P. Dwyer, J. Nash. 

Second Grammar. — Taught by Mr. F. X. Der- 
rick. Promoted to First Grammar, ,3Iessrs. N. 
3Iitchell, S. Rowland, J. Leunig, C. Hutchings, 
C. Clarke, B. Slathers, R. Robinson and F. W. 
Shephard. 

Third Grammar. — Taught by Prof .C. J.Luudy. 
Are promoted to the First Class, Slessrs. P. Hohle, 
and O. B ;11 ; to the Second Class, Messrs. S. Morri- 
son, T. Murphy and" L. Trudell. 

Fourth Grammar. — Taught during last session 
by Bro. Camillus. Tlie members of this Class 
are promoted as follows: Mr. W. Reily to First 
Class ; Messrs. A. Mooney, E. 3Iullen, F. B.'-own, 
W. Roney, P. Hall and E. Woolman to Third 
Class. 

Fifth Grammar. — Taught part of the Session 
by Bro. Albert, becomes now the Fourth Class, 
with Bro. Alban as teacher. Messrs. L. Batson, 
P. Davis and R. Finley are promoted to Third 
Class. 

[Continuation in our next number.] 


The Chair of Irish Language established here 
has been largely advertised by the press of the 
whole country. The examination of the Irish 
Class shows that not the love alone of the “ Old 
Country,” but the beauty of the tongue and the 
richness of its literature, are the incentives to the 
study of the Irish language. 




NOTKE DAME SCHOLASTIC. 


For the “Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

Last Tuesday’s Entertainment. 

On Tuesday evening, the 1st inst., we had the 
pleasure of assisting at a very interesting exhibi- 
tion of college talent, in Wasliington Hall. The 
members of the Thespian Society, under the able 
direction of Prof. Derrick, S. S. C., had prepared 
themselves, amid the busy scenes of the Exami- 
nation, to usher in the new session by a little in- 
nocent amusement; and, to add utility to pleas- 
ure, several of the young gentlemen of the So- 
ciety not actively engaged in the play contrib- 
uted much to the evening’s enjoyment in the way 
of speeches, orations, declamations, etc., under the 
auspices of the same energetic director, while the 
Band and Orchestra, respectively presided over by 
Prof Boyne and Prof Von Weller, favored us 
with some choice music, which kept us “in har- 
mony’s sweet fetters bound" during the intervals 
of interruption in the other part of the entertain- 
ment. A brief glance at the programme and a 
few of the thoughts suggested by each successive 
step in the performance, will give a fair idea as 
well of the entertainment itself as of the manner 
in which it was appreciated. 

On entering the Hall we were welcomed by the 
lively strains of the Band. Our thoughts, while 
listening to the music of the Band, were those of 
surprise that young men and boys who never 
“took a horn ” — into their hands — till last Sep- 
tember, could be so trained in the short space of 
four or five months, as to play with such accuracy 
and taste. But our knowledge of Prof Boyne’s 
ability not ouiy as a musician but particularly as 
a teacher of music, explained the phenomenon 
to a great extent ; still the correctness and taste 
displayed by the young members of the Band 
after so short a training, remains a little surprising. 

This opening piece by the Band was followed^ 
by the milder strains of the Orchestra. Now our 
sense of pleasure is not interrupted by any 
tiioaghtsof surprise; for we recognize in the fna-, 
jority of the performers old friends of other days 
— the same who did such credit to themselves 
and gave such pleasure to their hearers at the 
grand Stiver Jubilee celebration last June. We 
expected somithing finished from the Orchestra, 
and we were not disappointed. 

When die music had died away, leaving a void 
similar to that which we experience after reading 
the last page of an interesting story, Mr. A. W. 
Arrington came to the rescue and favored us with 
an oration on the “Pleasures of an £.xamina- 
tion.’’ The oration was well written, both in 
regard to style of composition and force of rea- 
soning ; the delivery was pleasing and dignified, 
though a little more self confidence on the part 
of the speaker would have been no disadvantage. 

This oration was followed by a declamation 
(Old Rudiger) by L. Wilson. 3Ir. Wilson did 
well; his voice was clear and well managed; his 
gestures were generally graceful, though occasion- 
ally a little too sweeping. 

Mr. W. H. JIurphy followed with a “comic 
speech” and kept the audience in a “titter” 
throughout. 

Mr. H. P. Morancy then rendered a portion of 
one of William Pitt’s speeches in a very pleasing 
style. 

The “Fate of Virginia” was well rendered by 
Mr. John !Mulhall. With practice, Mr. Mulhall 
will become a very efiective speaker. 

Mr. J. A. Fox next entertained us with a comico- 
scientific address on the “Elbow.” The address 
was well got up, and contained some very laugh- 
able as well as instructive hints. 


Mr. R. Boyd rendered “ Horatius at the I 
Bridge ” in very good style. Mr. Boyd possesses 
an excellent voice, and by careful training and 
some attention to the graces of attitude and ges- 
ture, will make a fine speaker. 

Mr. J. C. Eisenman gave the speech of “ Leon- 
idas to the Spartans” in his peculiarly pleasing 
style. A tittle more variety of voice would have 
been desirable. 

Mr. S. Rowland next appeared, in the character 
of a “Gentleman of color” and kept ns in roars 
of laughter by a very witty and characteristic 
speech. Mr. Rowland was loudly encored. 

“Catiline to his troops” was rendered with 
much spirit by Mr. E. B. Gambee. 

Mr. Fox now re-appeared with a “Parody on 
Excelsior,” and produced a similar effect to that 
of his speech on “ The Elbow.” 

Mr. R. M. Robinson next rendered the speech 
of Patrick Henry in very good style ; and, though 
his voice was clear and flexible, it was evident 
he felt some embarrassment. This he will over- 
come by practice. 

Mr. R. McCarthy now followed with an oration 
on the subject : “ Where there is a will there is a 
way.” This oration contained some fine ideas, 
well arranged, and was delivered with consider- 
able ability ; yet its great length, for an occasion 
like the one of which we write, was a serious ob- 
jection. Indeed, in our humble opinion, not 
only were several of the speeches and recitations 
too long, but there were too many of them for one 
night. It would be more agreeable, and more 
profitable, to have fewer speeches and have them 
more frequently, than to crowd too much into one 
thing. 

3Ir. Seth Rowland again appeared, and closed 
the speeches with a very humorous stump-speech, 
which kept his audience in a continual roar of 
Jaughter. We need scarcely say that he was 
again loudly encored. 

After the speeches, and the usual compliment of 
music, came the laughable comedy “Tim Fini- 
gau.” The following young gentlemen sustained 
the various parts: “Tim Finigan,” T. Dillon; 
“ Capt. Dance,” J. A Fox ; “ Corporal Nimms,” 
E. B. Gambee; “Skinner," S. Rowland; “Old 
Finigan,” W. H. Murphy ; “ Ned Finigan,” L. 
Wilson; “Pheltm,”H. P. Morancy; “Driscol," 
John Mulhall ; “ Paddy Anderson,” Rufus Mc- 
Carthy; “Thomas,” J. B. Boyd. All entered 
heartily into the spirit of their respective 
parts, and gave evidence of careful drill, which 
is especially remarkable, considering that the play 
was got up during the Examination, a time at 
which students are both busy and anxious. I 
would be glad to notice each of the parts separ- 
ately, and offer my criticism of the manner in 
which it was presented, but I fear my notice is 
already quite too long, and I cab only say that, 
with a few of the imperfections which all expect 
to find in the performances of beginners, the 
young gentlemen who entertained us so pleas- 
antly on Tuesday evening acquitted themselves 
very creditably, while some gave evidence of 
ability in personation which we scarcely expected. 

The audience was large and select, being com- 
posed of the Fathers, Brothers, Professors and 
Students of the College, and a large attendance 
of friends from the neighborhood in all direc- 
tions. Among the latter we were especially 
pleased to see our much esteemed friends, Mr. P. 
O’Brien and lady, and Miss Keating, of South 
Bend. 

At the close of the entertainment. Rev. Father 
Superior made some appropriate remarks, thank- 
ing’ our youthful entertainers, in the name of all, 


for the pleasures of the evening. We then re- 
tired to the cheering strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” by the Band, pleased, grateful and, I trust, 
improved. M. B. B. 

We are happy to assure our charitable friend 
of the Begisterings column that our health con- 
tinues good, the generous blood stiU flowing 
through our young hearts with its acenstomed 
regularity and decorum. Tet, lest peradven- 
ture his gloomy prophecy should be fulfilled, we 
think it well to conclude by exclaiming with 
the chief man of all the Americas : “ Let us have 
amicability !” 

“ A student at Comeli College carefully copied 
an article from a paper, with the laudable design 
of reading it as an essay in class, but was some- 
what surprised when one of his brethren, imme- 
diately preceding him on the floor, delivered the 
same as an oration .” — Irving Union, 

We know a youth who has done better than 
that. He actually copied, from a last year’s Scho- 
lastic, part of an article written by one of his 
Professors, and innocently read the same as an 
essay before the same Professor. The latter 
being of a merciful disposition, the “daring 
deed ” would have slept in oblivion had not our 
reporter been indignant at the young gentleman’s 
failure to give due credit to the SchcIiASTIc. 


In our next number we will give a full account 
of the exercises of the SL Cecilia Philomathean 
Association. 

Elocution. — Special encomagements will be 
given to the Elocution Class, whose exercises will 
be held in Washington Hall, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit. 

On the 26th inst. the St. Aloysius’ Philodemic 
and St. Edward’s Literary Societies held a joint 
meeting for the purpose of arranging the pro- 
gramme of the next public debate and literary 
entertainment, which they have resolved to give 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 1st. The 
question selected for the debate read, as follows: 
Besolved — “That spoken language was complete 
in all its bearings from its beginning.” This de- 
batewill be held in Washington HalL None of 
the members who took part in the last debate will 
take part in the above. 

The word Infirmary, at least at Notre Dame, 
seems to be losing its meaning. In the common 
acceptance of the term, it means a hospital, a 
place for the sick; here, to a great extent, it 
means a place for the relaxation of the mind dur- 
ing cla“s days, and lone desertion during recrea- 
tion days. Let the roll be called at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and see how many will fail 
to answer "Present,” although sick, very sick in- 
deed, from all sorts of fevers and aches, “Examin- 
ation” included. 0 Infirmary, how many things 
are done under thy shade 1 

Notre D.ame, Feb. 3, 1870. 

AIessrs. Editors: Please insert the following: 

The result of a regular meeting of the Notre 
Dame Comet Band, held on Friday, the 2d inst, 
for the purpose of electing officers for the coming 
session, was as follows : 

President, M. Boyne. 

Vice-President and Ass’t Leader, C. Clarke. 

Secretary, R. H. McCarty. 

Treasurer, L. M. Gibson. 

Librarian, J. McMurphy. 

Drum Major, E. Fitzharris. 

R. IL McCaetv, Sec’y. 



NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC. 


L<aw Itcpartmcnt of tlic CniTcrsily of 
Aotrc Dame, liidiuna. 

The second term of this department opens on 
the first Monday in February, A. D. 1870. That 
the student may have the full benefit of the course, 
it is desirable that all those intending to enter 
upon the study of Law should make application 
at as early a date as possible. It is important 
that this fact should be attended to, inasmuch 
as we cannot depart from the adopted course of 
legal studies, and through which the student shall 
in all cases be required to pass before being enti- 
tled to a Diploma from this University. 

The course of studies embraces, chiefly — Ethics ; 
Constitutional and International Law ; Common 
Law, in all its divisions; the Law of Contracts; 
Equity ; Criminal Law ; Commercial Law ; the 
Law of Evidence, Pleading and Practice. 

The usual, and it may be added the unprofit- 
able, system of lecturing is discarded, and in its 
stead is adopted the use of such text-books as are 
universally admitted to be standard authorities 
on the principles of Law^ In addition to this, 
and for the purpose of imparting a practical as 
well as a theoretical knowledge of his profession 
to the student, the members of the Class shall be 
required from time to time to argue cases, draw 
up pleadings, and conduct law-suits according to 
the rules and formalities of regular courts of 
justice. The entire course for those just com- 
mencing is intended to be completed in two years, 
or in four terms ; which last correspond with the 
terms of the other departments of the University. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in many sub- 
stantial features the advantages to the law-student 
are of a superior class. In the first place, the 
prescribed course is not only much longer, and 
more fundamental, than that pursued in the 
majority of law schools, but also in the matter of 
education, and in general qualifications, a higher 
standard of perfection is required in candidates 
for graduation. Again, being entireiy separated 
from the distractions incident to cities and to 
large communities, the student is tree to devote 
his time and energies to the solid attainment of 
the knowledge of a profession which while it is 
the most honorable is also, in point of study the 
most exacting into which a young man can enter. 

For bar ticulars, address Rev. 17. Cobby, S. S. C. 


St. Ddward’s Literary Association. 

Messks. Fditoks : At a meeting of the St. Ed- 
ward’s Society, held on the 2d inst., for the purpose 
of electing officers for the ensuing session, the elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of the following : 

President, Rev. A. Lemonnier, S. S. C. 

Vice-President, J. E. Shannahan. 

Secretary, J. M. Duffy. 

Treasurer, A. 17. Arrington. 

Librarian, L. B. Logan. 

Ass’t Librarian, D. Tighe. 

1st Censor, E. 17. Walker. 

2d Censor, H. A Barlow. 

We learn from the Librarian’s report that the 
Library has been increased by the addition of 
several valuable works. Among the donors to 
the Library last session we notice the names of 
Rev. Father Lemonnier and Brother Camillus. 
The Treasurer reported a handsome balance on 
hand. From the able report of the late Secre- 
tary, Mr. D. A Clarke, we learn that there were 
twenty-two original essays read before the Soci- 
ety, and six questions discussed. These do not 
include the declamations and eartempora addresses 
that are frequently delivered. The number, of 
members admitted this session is eight 


It is evident, Mr. Editor, that the members have 
not neglected to avail themselves of the benefits 
a well-regulated Society can confer. Although 
we are small in number, it is doubtful whether 
the members were ever more united in their de- 
termination to carry out the true object of the 
Society. We commence the present session wish- 
ing all the sister Societies the same success that 
we hope will crown our own efforts. 

Jons M. Duffy, Sec’y. 

St. Cecilia Fliiloaiatbcnn Association. 

Officebs — 18C9-70 : 

Rev. A Lemonnier, S. S. C., Director. 

Prof. J. A. Lyons, A M., President. 

Prof. C. A B. Von Weller, F. R. A., Pres’t Dra- 
matic Branch. 

M. Mahoney, Vice-President. 

F. Dwyer, Vice-President Dramatic Branch. 

D. J. Wile, Vice-President Ilistrionic Branch. 

V. Hackmann, Vice-Pres’t Orphconic Branch. 

W. B. Clarke, Secretary. 

D. Egan, Corresponding Secretary. 

C. Hutchings, Treasurer. 

J. Nash, Monitor. 

R. Staley, Librarian. 

J. Maguire, Ass’t Librarian. 

J. Kilcoin, Ass’t Monitor. 

P. Cochrane, 1st Conductor of Public Enter- 
tainments. 

C. Berdel, 2d Conductor of Public Entertain- 
ments. 

S. Ashton, Sergeant-at-arms. 

Tlicspians. 

At a meeting of the Association, held on the 
23d ult., for various reasons it was decided that 
the semi annual election of officers take i>lace two 
weeks in advance of the regular time, the emer- • 
gency justifying such departure from the Consti- 
tution. The result of the election was as follows : 

The Director and President of the past session 
were unanimously re-elected, the Vice-President 
also being unanimously elected. The officers of 
the present session are : 

Director, !Mr. F. X. Derrick, S. S. C. 

President, A W. Arrington. 


Vice-President, J. A. Fox. 

Secretary, L. B. Logan. 

Treasurer, T. Dillon. 

First Stage Manager, H. P. Morancy. 

Second Stage Manager, J. Boyd. 

First Censor, L. A7ilson. 

Second Censor, R. McCarthy. 

The Thespians were never so prosperous as 
at present. The majority of the members have 
fine talents for the stage, to which the neighbors 
and visitors who have attended their perform- 
ances will certify; and when we consider that 
they are but amateurs, how much more does it 
not redound to their credit. The zeal displayed 
by the members of this Society is indeed remark- 
able. No dead-heads are in it, and none allowed 
to enter it. A student to be admitted must not 
only be talented but must be high in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-students and the officers of tfie 
Institution. The regular meetings of the Associa- 
tion are held from 8 to 9 o’clock, A. M., on Sun- 
days, and the intervening time is spent in voice- 
culture and the attainment of graceful gestures 
and positions. L. B. Logan, Sec’y. 

The most complete \rork on etiquette yet issued. 

EXCELSIOR; 

OK, 

EiiSATS 01>r POLITENESS. EPUCAT/ON, AXD TUE 
ATEANS OF ATPAINIXa 

SUCCESS Iisr El EE. 

PAST I. 

By T. E. How.vbd, A. SI., 

Prof e)sor of tht English Language in the University of the 
Notre Paine. 

- PAET II. 

BT IL T. K. 

Complete in one handsome 12mo. Tolume of 200 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price $1.50. 

For sale by all Books€ller$, or sent by moif, to any address 
on receipt of the price. 

KELIiT, PIET & CO., Publishers, 
33alpliiioi*e. 


I^tdiigiiu & Hlflrtttnn fntliraa 

On and after Sunday, ITov. Idtb, 1869, Passenger Trains will leave South Bend, as follows, 



GOING EAST; 

Wyq South Bend, 9.58 a. tn 
« IX 22 a. m 

** “ 8 43 p. Ill 

“ 12 3 '. a. m 

Way Freight, 4.57 p, m 

Arrive al Toledo, 4 40 p. n 
“ 4.50 p.m 

“ “ 2 a. m 

All four train? make cln{:e 
conuertiou at Toledo with< 
tralne fo the Bast 

Bor full details, sec the 
Company's fosters ana 
Time. 1’ables at the Depot, 
and other Public Places. 


E. PHILIPS,. 0. P. LELAHH, H. BEOWH, 

Pres't, Oluoago. Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, OHoago. -Ag’t, South Bend. 


GOING WEST: 

Leave South Bend. 7.U p. m 
'• 3 00 a. m 

“ “ 5 4Sa.ni 

“ “ 5.24 p.m 

Way Freight, l.s2 

Arrive at Chicago, 1059 p.m 
6..^0 a.m 
“ “ 955 a.m 

“ “ 9 GO p.m 

Mating connections wim 
all tf fliV.s West and North, 

Trains mn on Cleveland 
Time, about twenty m.n 
ntes faster than Chicago 
Time. 


0. P. HATCH, 

Gen’l Sup't, Cleveland. 


LOUISVILLE, KEW ALBAiVT AND CHICAGO RAILROAD. 

Crossing for Lafayette, Indianapolis, and Oincinnati. 

GOING SOUTH. | GOING NORTH. 

10 4C a. m. I S.22 a. m, 

p. m. I 7.19 p m. 

Ac. Freight, 4A0 a. m. » I Ac. Freight, 4.45 p. m. 

Trains are five minntes foster than Chicago time. _ 

M. SLOAT, 

Manager and, OerHl Sup't, New Albany. 

Between. Lnporte and Peru. — Leaves Laporte 8:30 a. m. — ^Passenger. 

0. W. BBADLBY, Sup't, Laporte. 
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